Road-Rail Transport

mileage. Mr. Srinivasan8 has pointed out, how with a
dictionary of distances and a ready reckoner it would be
easy for any shipper to know beforehand the rate he would
be charged for the distance he intends sending his freight
and how this would obviate the frequent publication of
rate schedules which are the bugbear of the commercial
classes and the eyesore of the goods clerk.

Distance by itself -can be no sufficient cause for the
declaration of specially favourable rates.   A factor of equal
importance, if not more, is that of volume.    The Railway
Manager would always  be more pleased  to get  larger
consignments than to get a fewer consignments though
moving over  a great distance.   He would, in short, be
interested not so much. in the average length of the haul
as in his net revenue earnings.   Thus, if for example, a
merchant at Chidambaram approaches the South Indian
Railway with a request to quote special or exceptional rates
for the rice that he exports, the Railway would first like
to know what quantity of traffic he would be able to offer.
In such cases, it is usual with the merchant to give an
exaggerated figure so as to better his chances of pre-
ferential treatment.   Probably, he might suggest that in
the space of a given period, say a year, he would be able
to ship 50,000 maunds of rice.   The Railway would in the
first -instance quote a particular rate and, if at the end
of the stated period -he is able to book the specified quantity
olr a good part of it, then the Railway would consider the
amd charge the traffic at a less rate and pay back the
the difference in the shape of a rebate.   Thus,
what determines the extent of preference in all such cases
Is lite volume of traffic.   This also explains the reason ft*
tite Dotation of lower rates on full wagons than on I60sfc
of less thai* wagon load.   While in America
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